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Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, notified the Board 
of Trustees last March of her intention 
to retire as of November 1. The Board 
received her decision with the deepest 
regrets. 

In its fifty-one year history since it 
was founded in 1904, the National 
Child Labor Committee has had but 


i- }fve General Secretaries: Dr. Samuel 


McCune Lindsay, who served from 
1904 to 1907; Owen R. Lovejoy, who 


;pserved from 1907 to 1926; Wiley H. 


Swift, who served as Acting General 
Secretary from 1926 to 1930; Courte- 
nay Dinwiddie, who served from 1930 
to 1948; and Mrs. Zimand, whose 
stewardship of the Committee’s affairs 
began in that year. 

The Board, meeting on October 26, 
deferred action on all business matters 
and devoted the occasion to honoring 
Mrs. Zimand. At that time the Board 
unanimously adopted the following 


*f resolution: 


“The Board of Trustees with reluc- 


“ftance and regret has accepted Mrs. 


Zimand’s voluntary decision to retire 


as General Secretary. 


“It will be difficult to begin to think 


“fof a National Child Labor Committee 


without Gertrude Folks Zimand. Her 
impending retirement will terminate 
an official relationship which began 
thirty-nine years ago when she joined 
the staff in 1916. Except for two brief 
intervals since then, she has served the 
Committee continuously and always 











‘Fvaliantly, first as Field Investigator, 


and then, in succession, as Editor of 
The American Child, Research Direc- 


‘}tor, Associate General Secretary, and 


for the last twelve years as its chief 


_ Bexecutive. 


“As staff member and later as staff 
director, Mrs. Zimand participated in 
nearly every important campaign of 
the National Child Labor Committee. 
Both she and our agency matured to- 


gether, and its achievements consti- 
tute, in a sense, her own professional 
biography. Just as it will be difficult 
to think of the National Child Labor 
Committee without Mrs. Zimand, it 
will be impossible for anyone ever to 
think of her without remembering her 
uniquely notable service to vast num- 





GERTRUDE FOLKS ZIMAND 


bers of children who grew up in 
America during the last four decades, 
and whose lives were enriched by her 
concern and her efforts. 


“Mrs. Zimand brought to the Com- 
mittee a warm spirit, a rich professional 
experience, an eloquent voice, a pow- 
erful pen, all of which she employed 
untiringly in the service of America’s 
children. In her planning, she always 
respected the past, but was never 
shackled to it. Ever imaginative, she 
sought always to reappraise tradi- 
tional policies within the framework 
of the present and with an eye to the 
future. As an administrator, she in- 
spired the confidence of Board and 
staff alike, managed the agency ® af- 
fairs with prudence and wisdom, 


GERTRUDE FOLKS ZIMAND RETIRES 


and sought, with outstanding success, 

to make the National Child Labor 

Committee a potent social force for 
rogress. 

“Her life’s work is in the finest tra- 
ditions of humanitarian service. The 
contributions she made have formed 
imperishable chapters in the history of 
the National Child Labor Committee. 
As she now prepares to pass along to 
others the responsibilities of the office 
she honored, a multitude of friends 
across the land will wish her well. The 
spirit she imbued and the ideals she 
promoted will remain with us all for 
a long time, and we shall never cease 
to avail ourselves of her invaluable 
counsel,” 

Besides the members of the Board 
of Trustees the meeting was attended 
by the staff of the National Child 
Labor Committee, members of Mrs. 
Zimand’s family and a number of pro- 
fessional associates. 

Mr. Sol Markoff, named to succeed 
Mrs. Zimand, added his personal trib- 
ute to that of the Board upon assuming 
office on November 1. He said: 

“Gertrude Folks Zimand’s knowl- 
edge of developments in our field is 
unmatched in the nation but she was 
no abstract academician. She has al- 
ways preferred action to talk and she 
has sought always to pull aside the 
curtain of impersonal data to reveal 
social problems in human terms. 

“It will be no easy task for any suc- 
cessor to match the great achievements 
she made. But in very substantial ways 
Mrs. Zimand has made the task less 
difficult than it might ordinarily have 
been. The spirit she imbued, the ideals 
she fostered, the traditions she now 
hands to us — traditions which she her- 
self inherited from those who preceded 
her and who worked with her — will 
remain with us always, and shall be the 
guideposts which give us direction as 
we move along the road into the 
future,” 
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New Executive Named 





SOL MARKOFF 


The Board of Trustees of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee has 
announced the appointment of Sol 
Markoff as General Secretary to suc- 
ceed Gertrude Folks Zimand who re- 
tires November 1. 


Mr. Markoff’s association with the 
Committee began in 1948 when he 
joined the field staff, and since 1952 
he has been Associate General Secre- 
tary. In both these capacities he has 
had extensive experience in the Com- 
mittee’s legislative, research and edu- 
cational programs. 


Before coming to the Committee 
Mr. Markoff had been engaged in child 
labor work for the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau and the Division of Labor 
Standards of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. He had also served in the Ex- 
emptions Division of the Wage and 
Hour Administration, and as an arbi- 
trator for the National War Labor 
Board. 


His experience with the Committee 
has included travel around the coun- 
try to study conditions under which 
children are employed, the organiza- 
tion of special educational projects for 
migrant children, testimony at legis- 
lative hearings and consultant service 
to various official and private agencies. 
He collaborated in the fact-finding re- 
port of the Mid-Century Conference 
on Children and Youth and is the 
author of The Changing Years, Colo- 
rado Tale, An Employment Survey of 
School Children in Yonkers, New York, 
“Child Labor Laws: Passed and By- 
passed” and “Employment of Chil- 
dren and Youth at the Mid-Century.” 





Mr. Markoff's Appointment 


The decision of the Board of Trus- 
tees to appoint Mr. Markoff as General 
Secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee on my retirement No- 
vember Ist gives me great personal 
satisfaction. When one contemplates 
leaving a pioneer social agency like 
the National Child Labor Committee 
after long association with its work, 
one cannot but feel a deep concern for 
its future direction. My decision to re- 
tire was made easier because I knew 
we had on the staff a person, tested by 
experience, who was_ exceptionally 
well-qualified to take over and de- 
velop its activities. 

I have worked closely with Sol 
Markoff for seven years. He has demon- 
strated competence, intellectual abil- 
ity, a creative mind, good judgment, 
a gifted pen, and a warm and sympa- 


thetic personality —all qualities that 
make for success in any executive po- 
sition. He is also deeply imbued with 
the philosophy that underlies the work C 
of the National Child Labor Commit: late 
tee: a profound regard for the worth anc 
and dignity of every individual child, this 
and a conviction that our American) to | 
democracy must —and a faith that it the 
can—meet the needs of all its chil-{ stat 
dren so that, to quote his own words, moc 
“they may grow happily and mature wer 
eventually into productive, creative) all 
and intelligent citizens of our land.) you 
My congratulations and good wishes dies 
are with Mr. Markoff as he takes over tive 
the office of General Secretary and} to b 





_ are equally with the Committee which} indi 


is fortunate to have him as executive) tails 


head. mea 
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“DOWN ON YOUR KNEES’ on 


“Get down on your knees. Then 
start picking beans. When you 
get two hampers full then you 
weigh them. After you weigh 
them you put them on the truck. 
But before you put the beans on 
the truck you put them in a 
sack. You must pick beans all 
day. You go home when the 
man tells you.” 


These were the words written by an 
eight-year-old migrant bean-picker in 
Potter County, Pennsylvania. In simple 
and stark terms the little essay tells 
its own sorry story about the hard life 
of a boy, who, young as he is, has 
already taken his place among the 
million migratory workers in America 
who plant and pick the crops which 
feed and clothe this Nation. 


Yet this boy was luckier than most. 
He was one of the fortunate few to 
attend the demonstration summer 
school program for migrant children 
which we developed in cooperation 
with the Pennsylvania State University 
this past summer. 


In planning the demonstration sum- 
mer school, we had these two objectives 
in mind: (1) to provide supplemental 
‘schooling to a group of children whose 
educational diet was at starvation lev- 
els; (2) to demonstrate to public agen- 
cies in the state the kind of program 


mur 


that could successfully be undertaken wor 
by them to meet the special educa} ™§ 
tional needs of migrant children. man 
The financing of the school was ye 
made possible by a grant of $2500 fron Ilin 
the Philip Murray Memorial Founda; _ §. 
tion which our agency matched in ar emy 
equal sum. The school was operated golf 
and administered by Pennsylvania chil 
State University, with an especially tion 
selected and qualified staff. The proj 
ect had the active assistance of am 'W 
Advisory Board which included repref I 
sentatives of the National Child Labog 8'@¢ 
Committee, as well as the U. S. Officg tane 
of Education, the State Department 0! The 
Welfare, the Governor’s Committee om © © 
Children and Youth, the State Labor 16 
Department, the Governor’s Interdej @ 9 
partmental Committee on Migranf ‘act 
Labor, the State Department of Publi also 
Instruction and the Pennsylvania Citi wor 
zens Committee on Migrant Labor. | 0°" 
The school was in operation for 5-91 
P rt 
seven-week period from May 11 t a 
August 26, 1955. Average daily attend H.2 
ance was 33. Each morning the chil i 
dren were transported by bus from thq |), 
labor camp to the school and bac the 
“home” in the late afternoon. At thé add 
school they were helped with theif ¢ 
academic problems, had opportunitieg j¢ , 
for wholesome play and social grow! 


(Continued on page § 
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Most Child Labor Proposals Meet with Defeat in'55 


Of the more than 90 measures re- 
lated to child labor and school attend- 
ance introduced in State Legislatures 
this year, the majority did not survive 
to become law. These bills included 


it) the constructive efforts made in some 
., states to revise and upgrade their out- 


moded child labor laws. In others there 
were breakdown attempts to remove 
all legislative safeguards for special 
young worker groups such as golf cad- 
dies and drive-in waitresses. With rela- 
tively few exceptions, defeat seemed 
to be the fate of 1955’s good, bad and 
indifferent child labor proposals. De- 
tails on some of the more significant 
measures are provided in the follow- 
ing summary: 


Idaho 


H-136 sought to upgrade its present 
child labor law by raising age mini- 
mums for employment in factory, 
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workshop, smelter, laundry and bowl- 
ing alley, reducing the work week for 
minors and establishing a work permit 


.¢ system. This bill died in the House. 


Illinois 

S-684 would have exempted boys 
employed outside of school hours as 
golf caddies from all provisions of the 
child labor law. Strong public opposi- 
tion defeated this measure. 


lowa 
Iowa experienced an attempt to up- 
grade its child labor law and a simul- 


q taneous attempt to scrap it entirely. 
f The constructive measure, S-91, tried 


to raise the minimum age from 14 to 


516 for work during school hours arid 


in mechanical, processing and manu- 
facturing occupations at any time. It 
also proposed a 14-year minimum for 
work outside of school hours. A num- 
ber of weakening amendments caused 


: §-91’s sponsors to withdraw their sup- 


port and the bill eventually died in 
the Senate. The child labor breakdown, 
H-258, which attempted to replace the 
law with vaguely defined local con- 
trols, and termed a “monstrosity” by 
the local press, was also defeated. An 
additional breakdown attempt which 
failed was S-40. It tried to lower from 
16 to 14 years the minimum age for 
employment in bowling alleys where 
eer was not sold. 


A Legislative Summary 


Minnesota 

S-246 sought to raise the age, hour 
and hazardous provisions of the child 
labor law which has remained virtu- 
ally unchanged for 48 years. Although 
far below the accepted standards of 
its sponsor, the Minnesota PTA, this 
bill was introduced as a first step 
toward strengthening the outmoded 
law. House amendments weakened the 
measure. Senate amendments trans- 
formed it into an actual breakdown 
bill. Its authors had no choice but to 
let the proposal die in conference com- 
mittee. 


Missouri 

H-369 attempted to raise the com- 
pulsory school attendance age from 
14 to 16 years but died in the House. 


New Jersey 

AJR-2 creates a 12-member commis- 
sion to study and make recommenda- 
tions on the child labor laws. The 
original bill called for 6 members rep- 
resenting the Legislature, and 8 citi- 
zens appointed by the Governor to 
represent Labor, Management and 
Agriculture. Demands for wider rep- 
resentation by the National Child 
Labor Committee and other groups led 
to extending the Commission to in- 
clude 3 additional members: Commis- 
sioners of Education, Institutions and 
Agencies, and Labor or their repre- 
sentatives. A-256, which tried to ex- 
empt 16-18 year olds from all coverage 
of the child labor law including haz- 
ardous and night work provisions, was 
defeated. 
New York 

A-1065 sought to re-establish for 
hazardous farm employment the age 
minimums undermined last year by 
hasty legislative action. This construc- 
tive attempt to restore protection for 
minors working on farms other than 
those owned by their parents, met with 
defeat. 
Ohio 

H-414 tried to get the 16-year mini- 
mum for bowling alley employment 
back on the books. It had been lowered 
to 14 years in 1949 by a breakdown 
bill successfully sponsored by bowling 
alley interests. This year’s standard- 
raising attempt however did not suc- 
ceed, 


Oklahoma 

H-872, enacted into law, breaks 
down the 6 p.m. night work regulation 
for boys under 16 and girls under 18 
employed in movie theatres by per- 
mitting 15-year-olds to work until 11 
at night. 


Pennsylvania 

H-1387 proposed to bring children 
employed on commercial farms under 
the protection of the child labor law 
from which they are now exempt. 
S-258 sought to amend the school laws 
and bring them into conformity with 
the child labor law. S-259 attempted 
to amend the workmen’s compensation 
law by providing that double compen- 
sation be paid to minors injured while 
illegally employed. S-260 tried to limit 
to 9 hours a day and 54 hours a week 
the combined time of attending school 
and working for 16 and 17 year old 
minors. 

As this issue goes to press, action on 
these Pennsylvania bills is still pending. 


South Carolina 

H-1241 sought to set much-needed 
age minimums for hazardous employ- 
ment, establish a 40-hour work week 
for minors under 16 during school va- 
cations and a 28-hour week when 
schools are in session. Although this 
measure was not acted on this year, 
it can be reconsidered during the 1956 
legislative session. 


Tennessee 

H-598, enacted into law, now sets a 
16 instead of 14 year minimum during 
school hours for selling in groceries, 
retail stores, restaurants, drive-ins, 
roadside food stands, etc. 


Utah 

S-97, enacted into law, breaks down 
age minimums for agricultural work, 
operation of power-driven machinery, 
caddy employment, domestic service 
and street trades. This bill also inad- 
vertently raised the age minimums 
from 14 to 16 years for employment 
outside of school hours in mercantile 
establishments, business offices and 
bowling alleys. A special session of the 
Legislature was required to correct 
this error and restore the original 14- 
year minimum for such employment. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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LONG-RANGE PLANNING URGED 
* TO COMBAT DELINQUENCY 


Short-cuts or panaceas to juvenile 
delinquency problems such as reduc- 
ing the compulsory school attendance 
age or breaking down child labor law 
standards were rejected recently by 
delegates to the New York State Con- 
ference on Youth and Delinquency. 
The delegates, meeting in the sessions 
devoted to Youth and Work, agreed 
that such breakdowns would only cre- 
ate new problems by turning malad- 
justed youngsters loose on a labor mar- 
ket that is not prepared to cope with 
them. What was needed, they said, 
was long-range programs of guidance, 
counseling and approved work ex- 
perience. 


Recommendations 


The group’s final statement, sub- 
mitted at the end of the three-day 
meeting, included the following points 
and recommendations: 


“The members of the Youth and 
Work Group hold to the premise that 
every child matters in our society and 
must be given the opportunity to grow 
to his fullest extent. Guidance to this 
end is essential and should be a con- 
tinuing process starting with the home 
and family and progressing through 
all grades of school, extending into 
post-school life. This is true for all 
youngsters and particularly those with 
problems. 


School Services 


“We recognize that present Pupil 
Personnel Services in the schools are 
inadequate in terms of size of staff in 
relation to school enrollment, due to 
inadequate budget and _ insufficient 
supply of adequately trained person- 
nel. We recommend, therefore, that 
the Pupil Personnel Services in our 
schools be strengthened to the full ex- 
tent recommended by the Board of 
Regents for all school levels and that 
training opportunities and facilities be 
expanded. 


“We reject the concept of unedu- 
cability as applied to youth with prob- 
lems who do not seem to profit from 
present educational programs. We 
therefore recommend that the present 


school leaving age provisions of the 
Education Law be maintained, with 
the exception of the Continuation 
School requirements. We believe that 
these programs as they are now oper- 
ated no longer fulfill their originally 
intended objectives. . . . We heartily 
commend the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for his cooperative study of this 
problem... 


“We recognize the need to increase 
the holding power of the schools. 
Therefore, we recommend that schools 
further reconsider their programs and 
adapt their curricula with special em- 
phasis on intensive personalized guid- 
ance for the potential drop-out and 
suitable work experience programs. 


Child Labor Laws 


“We were agreed that the Child 
Labor Laws should remain intact. 
However, we recognize the values of 
approved suitable school-work experi- 
ence programs and in order to make 
possible their extension, we recom- 
mend that administratively there be a 
re-examining, leading to possible re- 
classification of some occupations by 
a committee representing labor and 
industry, the State Education Depart- 
ment, the State Employment Service, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
the State Labor Department, and re- 
lated agencies. 


“There is much concern about the 
effects of the draft on youth. The diffi- 
culty of planning for, and a general 
uncertainty about the immediate fu- 
ture, lead to early school leaving and 
a sense of irresponsibility that often 
makes for trouble. Therefore, we be- 
lieve that parents, churches, schools 
and community agencies should work 
together to orient youth to the respon- 
sibilities of military service. Youth 
should be enabled to appraise their 
own resources and plan for a career 
before entering the armed forces, so 
that they can try to build on it in a 
practical way in the Service so that 
their work experience there will have 
a carry-over into civilian life. We also 
recognize the need for cooperative pro- 
grams between the schools and the 


Armed Services to diminish the inse- 
curity of youth during the transitions 
to and from civilian and military life. 


Cooperation Urged 


“We specifically recommend that 
educators work more closely with labor 
and industry; that the State Employ. 
ment Service Counseling and Place: 
ment Programs be expanded and) 
strengthened; that voluntary guid. 
ance and placement services be more 
fully utilized to supplement the school 
guidance and placement program. 
. . . We, therefore, recommend. that 
the State Education Department help 
local communities to set up orienta: 
tion programs for parents and other 
interested citizens, geared to educat- 
ing them in the area of vocational and 
educational opportunities for youth, 
procedures for employment, and othe 
related factors. Such courses might be 
handled by guidance counselors, aug: 
mented by representatives from labor 
business, industry, and college edu: 
cators. We also recommend that the 
facilities of mass media be used to 
further interpret such content to the 
total community. 
















“The vocational adjustment of youth 
is not the concern of any one agenc 
or organization. It must involve par 
ents, church, school, social and civic 
agencies (both public and private) 
industry, unions, farm and employer 
groups and all the segments of o 
society. We therefore urge that the 
New York State Youth Commission 
make every effort to stimulate and 
coordinate the total community ap 
proach so as to provide better and 
more realistic guidance for our young 
sters and help to meet the problems 
delinquency.” 


These recommendations of the Youth 
and Work group along with those o 
the other 12 work groups which madé 
up the statewide conference will bé 
submitted in a comprehensive report 
to Governor Harriman and the Legi 
lature later this year. 


Participants 


Participants in the Youth and Wor 
group were school, labor departmes 
and private agency representatives 4 
well as interested individual citizens 
Sol Markoff and Gloria Bley appeare 
for the National Child Labor Con 
mittee. 
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Newsboy Ruled Employee 
by Mississippi High Court 


A disastrous blow to the Little Mer- 
chant plan was struck by the Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court which recently 
upheld a circuit judge’s opinion that 
newspaper delivery boys are not in- 
dependent contractors. This decision 
sets a precedent for granting news- 
paper delivery boys benefits under 
Mississippi's Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 


The High Court affirmed Circuit 
Judge Burkitt Collins’ ruling that 15- 
year-old Barney Leon James was an 
employee of the Laurel Leader-Call 
when he was injured and therefore 
eligible for workmen’s compensation. 
The boy had been disabled perma- 
nently when an automobile struck him 
while he was delivering newspapers 
on a motor scooter. Previously the 
boy’s claim to the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission had been 
disallowed. On appeal, however, the 
circuit judge awarded the boy medical 
and disability benefits for 450 weeks. 
In addition to supporting the judge’s 
opinion, the Mississippi Supreme 
Court also made an allowance for 
temporary total disability for two 
years. 

The Supreme Court in its 5 to 4 de- 
cision on the case said in part: 

“,..For the greater portion of its 
income the paper depends upon ad- 
vertising and the rates for advertising 
are governed by the paper’s circula- 
tion. Circulation is necessary for suc- 
cess. 

“The delivery boys are just as much 
an integral part of the newspaper in- 
dustry as are the typesetters and 
pressmen or the editorial staff.” 

As criteria for its findings that the 
boy was an employee of the news- 
paper company, the court cited the 
following: 


The newspaper had the power to 
terminate the contract at will. 


It had the power to fix the price of 
the paper to the carrier and to the 
customer. 


It had control of the route. 


It furnished the materials (the news- 
papers) on and with which the work 
was done. 


The boy dealt solely with the news- 
paper with respect to business. 


The newspaper prescribed the hours, 


etc. 


It had the right to inspect and super- 
vise the work and direct the way it 
should be done. 


In view of these factors, the High 
Court’s majority decision stated, “We 
do not think the appellee subject as 
he was to the control of the appellant 
can be properly classed as a little mer- 
chant so as to escape coverage of the 
compensation law.” 

The purpose of the compensation 
law, according to the Court’s interpre- 
tation is “to take the burden of acci- 
dent off the shoulders of the unfortu- 
nate victim and place it upon the 
shoulders of industry.” 

The court’s ruling was termed a 
“crisis” for the newspaper industry by 
the International Circulation Man- 
agers Association. It began action at 
once to upset the Court’s decree. 
Assistance was given a group of Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Louisiana news- 
papers in filing a writ of error as “a 
friend of the court.” This petition how- 
ever was rejected by the Mississippi 
Supreme Court which refused to back 
down on its decision in the case. The 
next step contemplated by the now 
desperate newspaper publishers is an 
appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court for the reversal of this shatter- 
ing decision that makes mockery of 
their claim that the newsboy is an in- 
dependent contractor. 


Legislation 
(Continued from page 3) 

Wisconsin 

A-179 proposed to exempt girls 
working as waitresses in drive-ins from 
all protective provisions of the child 
labor law. This was later amended to 
place observation of these exemptions 
on local option but the bill was finally 
killed in the Senate. A-767 broke down 
the minimum age for caddy employ- 
ment outside of school hours from 14 


to 12 years, by passing both Houses 
and receiving the Governor’s approval. 
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Vocational Exploration 
Workshop Planned 


A Workshop on Vocational Explora- 
tion, to help National youth-serving 
agencies further incorporate vocational 
orientation in their ongoing programs 
for junior and senior high school youth 
was submitted by the National Child 
Labor Committee to the National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly. The proposal 
was considered by the Assembly's 
Committee on Youth Services and re- 
ceived unanimous approval. Accord- 
ingly a sub-committee was selected to 
begin workshop planning. Members of 
that sub-committee represent Boys’ 
Clubs of America, National Urban 
League, YMCA Vocational Service 
Branch and the National Child Labor 
Committee. The Workshop’s purposes 
are defined as: (1) Stressing the 
unique contributions social agencies 
can make to the vocational orientation 
of youth while recognizing that indi- 
vidual counseling and guidance re- 
quire special professional training; (2) 
Demonstrating how skills now used in 
other aspects of programming can be 
channeled to aid young people in vo- 
cational planning; (3) Developing 
vocational orientation program aids 
for youth-serving agencies. 


The Workshop set for November 22 
will be an all-day session revolving 
around two major themes: Group 
Guidance Techniques and Methods in 
Vocational Exploration and Work Ex- 
perience Projects that local youth- 
serving agencies can sponsor. 


The vocational exploration work- 
shop is an outgrowth of an earlier 
meeting arranged by the National 
Child Labor Committee under the 
auspices of the Education-Recreation 
Conference of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


Louisiana 


Relatively few teen-agers were em- 
ployed in commercial and industrial 
areas before World War II, but the 
trend today is reversed, according to 
the State Labor Department. The De- 
partment’s latest biennial report re- 
veals that the rapid rise in urban 
employment is accompanied by an 
alarming increase in juvenile delin- 
quency. The report notes that “work” 
has often been offered as a solution 
to delinquency problems but declares 
that “work is no substitute for aca- 
demic education or recreational or so- 
cial activities which are important 
factors in the achievement of whole- 
some and healthy maturity.” 


Missouri 


To fully utilize the migratory farm 
workers who pass through southeast 
Missouri each spring and fall, a farm 
labor information and rest camp has 
been constructed cooperatively by the 
Federal and State Farm Placement 
Sections of the Employment Service. 
Located strategically on a much-trav- 
elled U. S. highway, the installation is 
at the point where two migratory 
streams converge as migrants move 
from the South Central States to the 
fruit and vegetable farms of the Great 
Lakes region. 


Although farm labor information 
stations have been in operation since 
1948, experience has shown that mi- 
grant workers welcome current farm 
job information but will seldom make 
a stop solely to obtain such informa- 
tion. The newest station therefore of- 
fers such special facilities as restrooms, 
showers, outdoor cook stoves, picnic 
tables and open-front sheds where cars 
and trucks can be parked during in- 
clement weather. These free and 
much-needed facilities are attracting 
thousands of migrants. Some are of- 
fered employment in the immediate 
farm area around the rest camp. Others 
are provided with up-to-date informa- 
tion on crop conditions and job oppor- 
tunities in other areas. The station is 
open from April 1 to December 1. 


North Carolina 


Adequate appropriations for the em- 
ployment of State-supervised school 


attendance workers has been urged 
by the State Legislative Council. The 
Council points out that although North 
Carolina has had a compulsory school 
attendance law on the books since 
1913, no funds have ever been appro- 
priated to implement or enforce this 
law. At present, North Carolina has 
70 school attendance workers, all of 
whom are employed locally. They are 
not required to meet uniform qualifi- 
cations and, due to lack of funds, re- 
ceive neither guidance nor supervision 
on the State level. 


Washington 


A program for the more intelligent 
use of migrant services, sponsored by 
the Employment Security Department, 
is underway in the State of Washing- 


’ ton. Its aim is to assure migratory farm 


workers maximum employment while 
at the same time assuring employers 
of sufficient migrants on hand when 
needed. 


Although migratory workers have 
been following Washington’s harvest 
for years, their movements have been 
largely undirected — resulting often in 
unnecessary labor surpluses or damag- 
ing labor shortages. In 1952, however, 
when farm labor shortages appeared 
imminent, the possibility of bringing 
in migratory workers at a specific time 
for a specific purpose was first ex- 
plored. An organized scheduling of job 
commitments was planned and devel- 
oped. It consists of (1) obtaining from 
employers complete job orders for 
workers; (2) explaining job specifica- 
tions thoroughly to workers; (3) giv- 
ing workers a choice of employment 
opportunities whenever possible; (4) 
verifying housing and working condi- 
tions by actual visits; (5) holding 
follow-up interviews with both work- 
ers and employers. 

As a result of these positive recruit- 
ing measures, migrants are turning in- 
creasingly to the Employment Service 
for aid in securing job commitments, 
crop and employment information. Ex- 
pansion plans for 1955 include added 
emphasis on developing good housing, 
community acceptance of migrants and 
more and complete job orders for indi- 
vidual workers and for groups of 
workers. 





Materials distributed as part of 
the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee’s information and educa- 
tion program totalled 24,286 
according to a preliminary count 
for the period from October, 1954 
to October, 1955. The number of 
requests for child labor informa- 
tion was 2,736; for migrant ma- 
terials, 293; and for pamphlets 
on education and guidance, 
1,488. These requests have come 
from schools, libraries, social 
agencies, civic, church, and labor 
groups and individual students 
throughout the nation. Requests 
from foreign sources include Bra- 
zil, Canada, and Scotland. This 
tally does not take into account 
circulation of Youth and Work, 
the farm safety flier, or any of 
the special dramatized record- 
ings on school drop-outs that the 
Committee has distributed. The 
compilation of this data was 
prepared by Mrs. Eduard C. 
Lindeman, Board Member of the 
Committee, serving in a volun- 
teer capacity. 











“Down on Your Knees” 
(Continued from page 2) 

and were provided with nutritious 
meals and medical and nursing serv- 
ices. The project won the warm sup- 
port of local townspeople as well as 
the local Board of Education. For 
the children it was a memorable ex- 
perience. 

One special migrant summer school 


serving thirty-three children for a lim-. 


ited period during the summer, how- 
ever excellent it was, hardly begins to 
serve the needs of all the migrant 
children in Pennsylvania. But with the 
fine start made, it is hoped that the 
program will be strengthened, ex- 
panded, taken over by the public 
school agencies, and eventually made 
part of the regular educational services 
provided by the state government. 

Programs of this kind need to be 
expanded not only in Pennsylvania, 
but in other agricultural areas as well. 
As a Presidential Commission on Mi- 
gratory Labor pointed out, migrant 
children as a group are retarded from 
two to five years as compared with 


resident children. Sor, MARKOFF 
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New Job Pamphlet 


Setting up a youth employment 
week observance as a new kind of 
community project is the theme of a 
pamphlet just prepared by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. Titled 
Y.E.W.-Youth-and You and written by 
Lazelle D. Alway of the Committee’s 
staff, the pamphlet offers concrete 
pointers on setting up such a special 
period dedicated to alerting the com- 
munity to the vocational needs of 
youth. Such an observance, it states, 
can also provide a unique opportunity 
to help young people—nearing the age 
for full or part-time employment — 
learn more about job resources in their 
own community. 


The pamphlet notes that “the prob- 
lem of worthwhile job opportunities 
for youth is still one of those things 
which, like the weather, everybody 
talks about but nobody does anything 
about.” It points out that although a 
few communities have organized pro- 
grams to help youngsters find suitable 
and legal jobs, getting part-time or 
summer work is primarily something 
to be worried about by the young job 
seeker himself. 


Taking the cue from two successful 
youth employment observances, one 
in Pennsylvania last year and the other 
the Michigan project described on this 
page, the pamphlet indicates how 
methods and techniques developed in 
those states can be adapted by other 
communities wishing to carry out simi- 
lar observances. Such programs, it 
points out, can be specific or general, 
simple or elaborate, community or 
statewide. Specific information is in- 
cluded on people and participation, 
publicity and promotion, planning and 
preparation and program possibilities. 
The pamphlet emphasizes that the 
effectiveness of such projects depends 
upon participation by groups and indi- 
viduals who assume definite responsi- 
bilities for making and carrying out the 
necessary plans. It notes that although 
any person or group “can start the ball 
rolling,” community-wide representa- 
tion is a vital ingredient for the success 
of such programs. A listing of useful 
pamphlets and recordings provides the 
necessary bibliographical references. 

Copies of Y.E.W.-Youth-and You are 
available at 10¢ each from the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 


MICHIGAN YOUTH PLAN 
SUMMER EMPLOYMENT PROJECT 


A statewide project on summer jobs 
planned and developed “by youth for 
youth” made news recently in Michi- 
gan. The project known as “Prepara- 
tion for Summer Employment Days” 
was conceived and carried out by 
Michigan’s Youth Advisory Council, 
an interracial, non-sectarian group of 
young people representing more than 
25 rural and urban youth-serving 
agencies. Adult supervision was pro- 
vided by the Michigan Youth Commis- 
sion, assisted by the consultant services 
of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 


As the project’s sponsors pointed out, 
“Many youth want or need summer 
work. Jobs are hard to get and many 
youth just don’t know how or where 
to get jobs. We are sure that if our 
high schools take a little time to help 
youth look at these problems before 
school lets out for the summer, the 
youth, school and community will 
gain.” 


The project set up as a two-day ob- 
servance in May for Michigan high 
schools was geared to the following 
goals: (1) Giving youth accurate in- 
formation about the kinds of jobs they 
could legally hold; (2) Informing them 
of summer job possibilities and re- 
sources for job assistance; (3) Em- 
phasizing the importance of learning 
as well as earning on summer jobs; 
(4) Acquainting them with child labor 
law provisions and work permit pro- 
cedures; (5) Stressing the advantages 
of returning to school at summer’s end 
to complete diploma requirements. 


To help teachers develop special ac- 
tivities along these lines, a compre- 
hensive resource kit was prepared 
and distributed to 300 high schools 
throughout Michigan. The kit con- 
tained program aids on setting up job 
discussion panels, securing resource 
people on youth employment prob- 
lems, suggestions for volunteer jobs in 
settlements, recreation centers, social 
agencies and hospitals, listing of more 
than 80 kinds of summer jobs for youth 
14 through 18, suggestions for bulletin 
boards and showcase displays, sample 
spot announcements and news releases 
for community radio stations and 





newspapers. Also included were re- 
lated pamphlets with additional mate- 
rials listed in a bibliography on per- 
tinent booklets and films. Another item 
was a digest of Michigan’s child labor 
law titled, “Teens, This is For You.” 
Requests for this digest reached well 
over 10,000. Stimulated by resource 
kit suggestions some 40 schools ran 
special events in connection with the 
“Preparation for Summer Employment 
Days” observance. 


In a letter endorsing the project, 
Michigan’s Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams said, “Michigan can be proud of 
our young people. We hear much 
about the few youth who get into 
trouble. They are far outnumbered 
however by the hundreds of youth who 
are fine young people, looking to a 
future of a full and abundant life, and 
working hard to prepare themselves 
for the responsibilities of adult living. 
... The Youth Advisory Council is to 
be highly commended for the program 
they have developed to help all Michi- 
gan youth.” 


Farm Accidents Continue 


Accidents to children working with 
power-driven machines on our nation’s 
farms continue in severity according 
to the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee’s Research and Publicity Depart- 
ment. During this year’s peak summer 
months from May through August, 214 
occupational farm accidents to chil- 
dren 6-17 years were reported. Of 
these 66 were fatal to youngsters work- 
ing with tractors. 


Continued concern with this serious 
toll was evidenced by the response to 
the “Lindy Was Lucky” farm safety 
flier prepared by the Committee. The 
flier was based on a boyhood farm ex- 
perience of Charles Lindbergh that 
nearly ended in a tractor tragedy. It 
points out that tractors are tricky and 
should be operated only by those old 
enough to handle them safely. Close to 
one million fliers have been requested 
by public and private agencies, schools 
and individuals in 47 states, Alaska, 
Canada and Hawaii. 
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FOR REFERENCE AND USE 


Teaching Children Who Move With 
the Crops. Report and Recommen- 
dations of the Fresno County Proj- 
ect: The Educational Program for 
Migrant Children. Published by 
Walter G. Martin, Fresno County 
Superintendent of Schools, Fresno, 

* California, September, 1955. 
Out of the experience of working with 
several thousand migrant children who 
move through the schools of Califor- 
nia’s San Joaquin Valley, comes this 
unique and valuable book for teachers 
of children who move with the crops 
and for all school workers and citizens 
of communities concerned with provid- 
ing opportunity for them in our pub- 
lic schools. 





CHRISTMAS IS COMING! 


Photo by David Myers 


Mother and Child 
in a Migrant’s Shack 


Won't you send a Christmas gift to 
help our Committee work for hap- 
pier Christmases and better year- 
around conditions for America’s 
most forgotten mothers and chil- 


NATIONAL CuILp LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


as my Christmas gift. 


I enclose $ 


Beginning with an excellent delinea- 
tion of the special needs of migrant 
children, the book moves on to de- 
scribe specific curriculum content to 
meet these needs. This content takes 
into account the development of 
skills, language problems of Spanish- 
speaking children, needs for basic in- 
formation on living and maintaining 
continuity and goals for each child. 


Actual school programs and sched- 
ules are outlined for primary, middle- 
grade and upper-grade programs. 
These include suggestions for health, 
grooming, nutrition, the arts and rec- 
reation along with academic subjects. 
Specific charts are included for diag- 
nosing educational needs. Sample 
pupil transfer records are provided. 
A brief bibliography accompanies each 
section. 

Made possible by a special founda- 
tion grant, this comprehensive el pad 
book, illustrated with photographs of 
children in school and at play, is an 
excellent guide for all concerned with 
meeting the educational needs of mi- 
grant children. A limited number of 
copies are available on request from 
Mr. Walter G. Martin, Fresno’s Super- 
intendent of Schools. 


The Migrant Projects: Suggestions 
for Councils. Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A., 155 East 44 Street, New York 
17, N.Y. 


Two pilot projects in Colorado and 
California provide the basis for this 
interesting manual designed to help 
local groups set up Girl Scout pro- 
grams in their own communities. Such 
programs, the manual states, can meet 
the needs of migrant children to estab- 
lish and maintain social relationships 
outside their own family and to feel 
accepted in the community. 


The handbook suggests ways of find- 
ing out certain facts about migrants in 
a given community, developing local 
cooperation for such programs, invit- 
ing migrant children to day omer. 
setting up special service projects for 
migrants, organizing troop program 
activities, delegating responsibilities 
for such programs and the training of 
leaders. 
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Guidance in the Curriculum. Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, National! 
Educational Association, 1201 16 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


This study issued as the 1955 Yearbook 
of the NEA’s Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development 
points up the pressing need for combin- 
ing instruction with career guidance 
to reduce the high school drop-out 
rate. The study notes that career coun- 
seling has been kept in a separate com- 
partment from classroom teaching bu 

points out that guidance is not the 
sole responsibility of any special “guid 

ance bureau.” Rather it is the day-by 


day job of the classroom teacher. 


Failure and drop-out casualties can 
be traced in many cases, the report 
says, to inadequate counseling or guid 
ance in the lower grades. Too often, 
the report notes, teachers do not kno 


‘ their pupils. They expect the “guidance 


expert” to do the job of counseling, 
As a result they are not aware of the 
strong or weak points of their pupils 


When counseling is separate fron 
instruction, students with academi 
difficulties are referred to the guidance 
specialist. His teachers therefore ma' 
feel absolved from the responsibilitie 
of bringing him up to grade. The usua 
expectation is that after referral to th 
specialist, the child will be able bette 
to measure up. If, as frequently hap 
pens, this does not work out, th 
teacher may resolve the problem sim 
ply by allowing the child to drif 
along, then send him on to the ne 
grade where the pattern is repeatet 
Similar consequences result on thi 
high school level. These unhappy ef 
periences often lead to the child’s leay 
ing school early. 


The yearbook emphasizes that 1 
outside person—principal, school ps 
chologist or counselor—can accompli 
as much as the teacher who effective 
assumes his role as a guide to ind 
vidual boys and girls. In taking th 
view the educators do not discount th 
need for specialized guidance worke1 
They believe that some aspects | 
guidance must be separated from 
struction and that technical thet 
peutic techniques should be in f 
hands of persons trained especially: 
handle this work. 





